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Tue valued policy outrage has broken out in the Iowa legisla- 
ture, where a bill has been introduced, making the sum named in 
the policy the measure of damage in case of a total loss ; another 
provides that where there is a total loss and the insurers pay less 
than the sum named in the policy, they shall refund the amount of 
premium paid on the excess ; another bill prohibits combinations of 
companies to prevent competition and the organization of local 
boards for maintaining rates; still another bill imposes an addi- 
tional tax of one per cent on gross premiums to be paid to the Iowa 
State Firemen’s Association for the benefit of volunteer firemen’s 
relief funds. These rural legislators evidently feel that they must do 
something for their money, and regard insurance companies as 
proper subjects to legislate against. If they succeed in driving 
them from the State, they will probably be satisfied. 





AnD now the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association has awak- 
ened to a sense of the importance of thoroughly inspecting all risks 
before insuring them. At a recent meeting a committee reported 
in favor of organizing an inspection department, employing a super- 
intendent and a corps of competent inspectors, to examine and re- 
port upon every risk, and to keep the companies informed as to any 
changes that may occur in the hazards. In this the association is 
but following the example of several Eastern cities, that have had 
their inspection departments at work for some time, with results 
that give the greatest satisfaction to the companies interested. 
More money can be made by the companies by well-directed efforts 
to reduce the fire losses than by spasmodic attempts to raise rates, 
that invariably lead to dissatisfaction on the part of propertyowners 
and frequently demoralize the companies themselves. 





WE print in another column a short communication from W. C, 
Grubb of Indianapolis, who feels aggrieved because we alluded to 
him as a notorious vendor of “wild-cat” and “underground” in- 
surance, He concedes the charge by enumerating several com- 
panies belonging to these classes for which he has acted as agent, 
and by admitting that he had to pay $20,000 from his own pocket 
to prevent his customers losing the insurance they had placed in 
those companies. His statement that “no one ever lost a cent” 
through him is not a valid excuse for representing untrustworthy 
companies and inducing propertyowners to believe that they are 
responsible. Let us ask Mr. Grubb if it is not true that he has 
recently been soliciting business in New Hampshire for companies 
of questionable solvency, and that he knew had no lawful right to 
do business in that State? This, too, at a time when all the 





authorized companies had withdrawn from the State because of the 
passage of the valued policy law. If he did, then he was not only 
seeking to delude the propertyowners of that State into violating a 
State law, but was seeking to nullify the action of all the reputable 
companies formerly doing business in that State. His connection 
with such concerns as the Argentine, the Amicable and others 
equally notorious cannot be explained away by the simple state- 
ment that he has protected his customers out of his own pocket. 
If Mr. Grubb will print the names of all the companies he now 
solicits business for or has solicited for in the past five years, the 
character of his business will be at once understood. We notice 
that while his elaborate letter-heads enumerate the various phases 
of the insurance business he claims to be engaged in, he carefully 
abstains from printing the list of companies he is authorized to rep- 
resent. It is customary for “general” agents of insurance com- 
panies to give such information conspicuously in their letter-heads, 
circulars, etc.—at least when they are not ashamed of their com- 
panies. 





Tue Boston Tariff Association last week appointed a committee 
of its members to consult with Mayor O’Brien as to the necessity 
for a thorough reorganization of the fire department of that city. 
It is claimed that bad management of this important department 
has led to numerous large fires lately, and the Mayor is importuned 
to make changes in the Board of Fire Commissioners. He held a 
conference with the committee as requested, heard what they had 
to say, but did not commit himself in any manner. There seems 
to be pronounced opposition to Fire Commissioner Greene, form- 
erly chief of the department, but the Mayor is reported to have 
said emphatically that he would not remove Mr. Greene. The 
Mayor has acquired a reputation for fearless action, and it is ex- 
tremely probable that he will, at the proper time, take such steps 
as may be needed to increase the efficiency of the fire department. 
The losses in that city certainly have been very heavy, but 
whether this is the fault of the firemen or not should be made a 
subject of careful inquiry before an injustice is done the depart- 
ment by charging it with a responsibility that does not attach to it. 





THE art of judicious advertising is one that is comparatively little 
understood. Every business man of ordinary intelligence realizes 
the necessity of announcing to the public the character of his busi- 
ness and the special advantages he has to offer, but the number that 
know how to do this advantageously and economically is limited. 
The judicious advertiser selects as the medium of his announce- 
ments those journals that generally reach the greatest number of 
persons composing the class from which he expects to derive his 
patronage; if he deals with the general public, he will have-no end 
of papers to choose from, but if he wishes to reach a special class he 
will select those journals whose specialty causes their circulation to 
lie among those composing that class. For instance, it would be 
folly for a wholesale dealer or manufacturer of jewelry, who sells 
exclusively to retail jewelers, to advertise in the daily papers, or in 
a hardware journal, or for a leather merchant to advertise in a 
jewelers’ paper. Nearly every line of business has, in these modern 
times, its representative journals, that serve as mediums of com- 
munication between the producers and the distributors of special 
products; the conductors of these journals devote their abilities and 
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their energies to stimulating supply and demand in their several 
specialties, advising consumers as to the condition of the supply, 
and counseling producers as to the requirements of consumers; in 
short, cultivating with all their energies the special fields to which 
they are devoted. These special or trade journals have become an 
important factor in trade and commerce, their n: cessity being ad- 
mitted, and their utility testified to by the liberal use advertisers 
make of their columns. Insurance journals represent a special in- 
terest of great magnitude ; the companies issuing policies of insurance 
stand in the position of producers, issuing policies of insurance to 
the general public; insurance agents are the retail dealers, who 
work up the demand for these policies, and distribute them among 
the masses of propertyowners. The insurance journal is the me- 
dium of communication between these two phases of the same 
business, and it can be honestly said of them that they are zealous 
and intelligent workers in the field of their selection, and well de- 
serving of the support accorded them. No progressive insurance 
company can afford to ignure them, but those that deal with them 
In a spirit of fairness and liberality have found profit in so doing. 
The companies depend upon the field men—the agents and solic- 
itors—for business and for profit ; the insurance journals find their 
chief circulation among these field men, and, consequently, offer 
to the companies facilities for placing their announcements among 
those who will appreciate them at their true value. In our news col- 
umns this week we print a circular issued by J. M. Bates, the veteran 
advertising agent, who, after having been in business thirty years, 
indulges in a “retrospection,” reviewing some of the advantages 
accruing to advertisers within his knowledge, and giving some sug- 
gestions of value to all persons engaged in business. His views on 
the subject are well worth reading. 





THE movement to bring the non-tariff companies in this city into 
the Tariff Association, that was so full of promise a short time since, 
suddenly collapsed last week. It had been confidently expected 
and asserted that every one of the twenty odd companies that were 
outside of the association would come into the fold, and the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge were congratulating themselves 
upon the success of their missionary labors. But last week they 
ran against an obstruction that they found was utterly insurmount- 
able, this being the absolute refusal of the Guardian Insurance 
Company of New York to join the association, The managers of 
this company give several reasons for their refusal, but the true in- 
wardness of their motives in so doing is not yet believed to bein 
possession of the insurance fraternity. The committee met with 
various surprises in the course of its work, companies that were 
naturally expected to be the most obstinate yielding a ready con- 
sent, and those from whom little opposition was anticipated proving 
the most obdurate. One company feared it would lose a certain 
line of business that constitutes its chief dependence if rates were 
tampered with ; another could not do business unless permitted to 
give rebates to its customers, and another was opposed to any lim- 
itation of the brokerage fees, But finally all the non-tariff com- 
panies, save the Guardian, had yielded their individual views and 
agreed to join the association, provided every company doing busi- 
ness in the city came in. The refusal of the Guardian and the pro- 
viso referred to defeat the movement entirely, and the effort to 
bring about this elementary but very essential work of reform is 
brought to a standstill. The subject is virtually laid on the table 
or held in abeyance until the exigencies of the business or a change 





of conditions warrants its resuscitation. While the Guardian is 
ostensibly the only obstructionist, it is more than suspected that the 
backbone which made its refusal possible was supplied by man- 
agers of other companies who, while reluctantly consenting to join 
the association, entertained a lingering hope that some one com- 
pany would hold out and thus defeat the reform movement. Cer- 
tain brokers are also reported to have threatened to introduce the 
boycott to its disadvantage if it yielded. Whether this be true or 
not, it is certain that the managers of some half a dozen companies 
are quietly rejoicing over the fact that the Guardian d/d have back- 
bone enough to refuse to come into the fold. The majority of 
companies, however, deeply regret that this promising effort to in- 
clude every company in the Tariff Association should have resulted 
so disastrously. Had it been successful, and every company a 
member, measures calculated to greatly improve the business would 
have speedily followed. As it is, the prospect now is that some of 
the good work already accomplished by the association will be un- 
done, and that the competition for business will result in greater 
demoralization than has heretofore existed. Among other things, 
it is intimated that certain classes of risks that have been scheduled 
by the association will be withdrawn from the schedule, and the 
scramble for the business left free to all comers. Since the schedule 
on storage warehouses, for instance, went into effect, the non-tariff 
companies, not bound by the schedule, have succeeded in capturing 
a large amount of the warehouse business. In order to recover it 
the suggestion is made that warehouses be stricken from the sched- 
ule, and all companies permitted to take them at any rate they can 
secure. How far the demoralization may extend when once the 
wedge has entered no one can predict. When the insurance tobog. 
gan gets started on the down grade in New York city, it is liable to 
make an extended trip and to devastate other sections of the 
country, while the effort to drag it back to the starting place in. 
volves a vast amount of labor and time. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the association will take no backward step because of its present 
inability to secure all it desired. That it has accomplished great 
good in the past few years is conceded by every underwriter, whether 
he is a tariff or non-tariff operator ; it would be the height of folly 
to throw away all that has been done because one company is obdu- 
rate. Better hold on to all that has been gained and trust to time to 
do the rest. ‘There are some 140 companies doing business in New 
York city, all but twenty-six of which are members of the Tariff 
Association ; of these twenty-six, all but the Guardian had agreed to 
join it provided the agreement was unanimously signed. By its refusal, 
this comparatively insignificant company—which holds $270,291 of 
the millions of insurance capital and assets owned by the companies 
in the aggregate ; whose entire net premium receipts last year were 
but $58,582; which showed a positive loss on its underwriting of 
last year—is able to defeat the laudable purposes of all the others, 
and to introduce demoralization in practices where reforms were 
contemplated. A more marked case of tail wagglin’ dog we do not 
remember to have seen. We cannot but admirethe audacity of the 
managers of the Guardian, and give them full credit for accurately 
gauging the opposition they had to deal with. If the tariff com- 
panies, constituting a large majority of them, had one-half the back- 
bone the Guardian has, they would have long since made such war 
on the business of the non-tariff companies as would have forced 
them into the association or driven them from the field. But the 
Guardian is the one obstinate juror, and will, no doubt, by its ob- 
stinacy and pertinacity eventually bring the entire jury to its way of 
thinking. Justice to the committee that has been laboring with the 
non-tariitf companies, demands that they should be credited with a 
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measure of zeal, patience and intelligence that was deserving of 
entire success. That it was not secured is no fault of theirs, but is 
due to the general cussedness of human nature as profusely illus- 
trated in the Guardian management. 





INSURANCE BROKERS. 


HE subject of insurance brokerage is one that is attracting 
much attention at present because of a movement among 
the companies to reduce the amount of commissions paid to brok- 
ers, and to bring them under some sort of restraint. THe Spec- 
TATOR has been outspoken regarding the abuses that have grown 
up under the brokerage system, but at the same time has recognized 
the fact that brokers are now an important factor in the business of 
underwriting ; so important that their services could not well be 
dispensed with. Nevertheless we have been taken to task by 
various brokers, who seem to be unable to recognize the distinction 
between an effort to reform a system that is full of abuses and an 
attempt to destroy the system itself; at the same time, several of 
the more active brokers, who are responsible and trustworthy, have 
thanked us for seconding them in their efforts to place their busi- 
ness upon a more substantial and business-like basis. A prominent 
broker in Philadelphia encloses.to us an article which he wrote in 
defense of the brokerage system some time ago and had printed in 
The Review of that city. He does not ask us to reprint it, but 
we do so in this issue for the reason that, as he says, it was written 
“‘at the request of several of our prominent members of the frater- 
nity,” and may, therefore, be looked upon as the best defense that 
can be made of the brokerage system. The article concedes all 
the abuses we have complained of, and concludes by submitting 
several propositions the adoption of which would, the writer thinks, 
reduce to a minimum the evils of the brokerage system. 

The objections to insurance brokers are substantially the same as 
are applicable to middlemen in any other branch of business ; they 
come between the producer and the consumer, and seek to make a 
profit out of both parties to every contract ; that they have no in- 
terest in the business beyond what they can make out of it for 
themselves ; that they give their best services to the one that pays 
them best. In the insurance business the companies pay the 
brokers, yet so eager are the latter to secure business that they are 
willing to sacrifice the interests of the companies that pay them to 
conciliate a customer and retain his business. To do this, they get 
up special forms of policies for their patrons, intended to hold the 
companies to a greater degree of liability than is contemplated in 
the original contract of indemnity, and to exempt the insured from 
many of the conditions that are regarded as essential. Competing 
actively with each other, they use every exertion to reduce the rate 
of insurance to their customer, and will hawk the risk about from 
tariff companies to non-tariff companies, and from authorized com- 
panies to those that are unauthorized, or even tendering it to well- 
known “ wild-cats” in order to get the lowest rate possible. The 
acceptance of a cut rate by any company then becomes the lever 
they use to induce other companies to accept the same. A broker 
having a line to place will go to a cheap company and offer a cer- 
tain price, invariably a cut rate; if that is accepted, he goes to 
other companies and says: “I have a line to place ; I have placed 
some of it at such a rate; how much will you take of it?” He 
makes the companies bid against each other to see which will cut 





the tariff rate to the greatest extent. Recently it has been under- 
stood that all the outside companies were about to join the Tariff 
Association, a movement the brokers regarded with alarm, because 
it would deprive them of their opportunity for auctioning their lines 
from office to office. So they held a secret meeting and adopted a 
series of resolutions protesting against the proposed action of the 
non-tariff companies, and striving to frighten propertyowners by in- 
timating that the movement was virtually a combination among the 
companies to raise rates. More marked evidence of the antagon- 
ism of interests that exist between the brokers and the companies 
could scarcely have been afforded. It is but fair to state that many 
of the responsible brokers deprecated this secret action of their 
brethren, and repudiated it entirely. The author of the article 
which we print says: “A party desirous of having property insured 
goes to a broker and requests him to place so much insurance for 
him, and the broker in turn takes it to the various companies, and 
the latter are in position to receive or decline as they see fit, not be- 
ing in any way committed to acceptance.” The broker is familiar 
with the tariff of rates ; he can tell his customer promptly what it will 
cost him to place his risk in trustworthy companies, and thus give 
the customer an opportunity to make a selection of companies. In- 
stead of this, he too frequently tells him what the rate is, but adds 
that he can get the insurance-for less if he is allowed to select the 
companies. When permitted to do this, he is very sure to select 
those that pay him the most liberal commission. His only object 
in hawking the risk among “the various companies,” is either to 
break the rate established by the tariff or to secure the greatest 
amount of compensation for himself. It is because of this practice 
adopted by the brokers of soliciting bids from companies for their 
business (the practice is substantially that), that notorious “ wild- 
cat” companies and companies not licensed to do business in the 
State, are found upon nearly every large risk that burns, an indica- 
tion that they are also on many that do not burn. 

Those brokers who are entitled to be ranked as responsible and 
trustworthy, complain grievously of the fact that the companies rec- 
ognize as brokers any and everybody who can bring them a pre- 
mium, and that they have thus introduced a large number of irre- 
sponsible persons into the business, with whom they are forced to 
compete ; also that these irresponsible brokers are the ones who 
force the rate cutting by offering to secure policies for property- 
owners on better terms than their own brokers offer. Of course, 
this is demoralizing to the brokers as well as to the companies, in- 
troducing an illegitimate and ruinous competition resulting to the 
advantage of the unscrupulous broker only. To remedy this evil, 
the responsible brokers have suggested that the companies, through 
their organizations, should designate who are entitled to recogni- 
tion as brokers, requiring these to secure a license from the under- 
writers, and binding themselves not to accept business from anyone 
not so licensed. This has not yet been done, but when all com- 
panies are members of the Tariff Association, such restriction of 
the number of brokers will be possible. At present, however, not 
only are irresponsible persons acting as brokers, but the officers of 
some companies do not hesitate to accept commissions from other 
companies on business that they control. In short, the brokerage 
business has become so demoralized that there is no system left, 
and the game is one of grab-all-you-can-get, the best man being he 
who can get the most. 

That the brokerage business has grown into so much importance 
and been permitted to dominate the companies to a great extent, 
is, of course, entirely the fault of the companies. In their rush for 


business, they have encouraged anyone and everyone to bring it to 
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them, giving to outsiders the same compensation that they would to 
a legitimate broker, who is permanently engaged in the business, 
has employed his money, his brains and his time in establishing 
himself, and is thoroughly responsible for every transaction he 
undertakes. The brokers are not, after all, so accountable for the 
abuses of the brokerage system, for it js certain that no encroach- 
ment upon legitimate practices could have been made by them 
without the encouragement of the companies. Nor is it surprising 
that the mass of brokers are opposed to any reforms that threaten 
to cut off their profits. They have been educated to believe that 
whatever profit there is in fire underwriting belongs to them, and 
the idea that stockholders of companies are entitled to any share 
whatever is repugnant to them, and in contravention of the practice 
of recent years. It comes to each one as a personal grievance that 
he should be required, by the combined action of the companies, 
to accept a uniform rate of ten per cent on all his business, when 
he has been in the habit of receiving from twenty to fifty per cent 
according to the character of the risks he controlled and the com- 
pany he offered them to. Yet that is what is proposed for the 
future, when the companies have all come into the fold of the 
Tariff Association. 

We ought to say, in justice to a large number of brokers, that 
they are heartily in accord with the companies, and are ready to co- 
operate with them in any reasonable plan for the betterment of the 
general business of fire underwriting. If the brokerage business 
can be confined to responsible persons, ten per cent commission will 
be as good compensation as are the larger but irregular sums now 
paid them, for the reason that competition will be reduced and ex- 
penses curtailed correspondingly. The suggestions made at the 
conclusion of the article we reprint this week are good in the main, 
and, if adopted, would cure many of the evils now complained of, 
making pleasant the pathway of both companies and brokers. 





ECHOES OF THE STREET. 


DurIinc the last year the non-tariff companies have made considerable 
headway in securing lines on the storage store risks in this city, to the ex- 
clusion of the large American and English companies, It has been sup- 
posed that the latter companies had such a hold on the storage risks of 
this port that no combination could break it, but it appears that the higher 
commissions paid to brokers have dealt a hard blow at the tariff com- 
panies, who are limited to ten per cent commissions, and as a result some 
of the English companies are beginning to ‘‘squeal.” There is a rumor 
afloat that several of these companies intend to move an abolition of the 
rates on storage by their confreres of the Tariff Association. If this is 
done, it is supposed that several of the non-tariff companies will be more 
inclined to join in the effort to make the association unanimous. 


* * * * 


THE recent cotton loss on Staten Island, in two of the American dock 
stores, has led a number of companies to go into a calculation as to the 
profitableness of the cottton risks of this city at the prevailing rates. It is 
freely asserted by the president of one of our millionaire locals, that there 
isn’t a cent of profit in cotton storage at less than one and a half per cent on 
the basis of the losses of the last ten years. Another company, which a 
few years ago placed “‘ cotton” on its prohibited list, but revoked this ex- 
clusion when rates were advanced, has again concluded to give all cotton 
risks to its neighbors unless there is a stiff advance in rates. 


* * * * 
Car stables have never been regarded as among the best. risks in cities, 


and the constant occurrence of fires in this class of property is suggestive 
of the necessity for an increased rate, The Richardson car stables in 





Brooklyn, which burned last week, were about equal to the average of 
their kind, and it appears that they were inadequately insured. As the 
horse railway men are usually sharp enough to gauge their insurance ac- 
cording to the probabilities of loss, it would seem as if the coinsurance 
clause would be in order. 


* * * * 


NOTHING has caused more surprise lately than the publication of the 
lists of New York risks, which have appeared in THE SPECTATOR, upon 
which the owners are unable to procure the amount of insurance required 
in authorized companies. We have made some inquiries on the subject, 
and find that, while there are scores of risks so valuable as to demand a 
legitimate surplus of insurance beyond the capacity of represented com- 
panies, there are also scores of others which are either uninsurable at 
home on any terms, or upon which there is no fixed rate and policies are 
procurable at less rates abroad than in the State, But the testimony gen- 
erally is that even these are undesirable. 


* * * * 


Five cents for yearly policies in some first-class up-town dwellings is 
the lowest rate we have yet heard on such risks. It is.inconceivable that 
anything lower can be quoted, but then we heard the same statement made 
when policies were first written at ten cents per annum, and later when 
fifteen cents for three years was a common rate. Deduct twenty-five to 
thirty per cent commission from these figures, and the distant reader who 
may innocently think he has an idea of low rates, will get at the net profit 
to the company without a fire. But let not the same unsuspecting stranger 
imagine that this is the work of a novice. Oh, no; this rate was accepted 
last week by one of the veterans. 

* * * * 

Tue “ Happy Family” has not come to pass yet, and the latest reports 
do not seem to encourage the belief that it ever will be until all men are 
honest and rogues always get their deserts. 


* * * n 


THERE is something strange about the ratius of the companies in their 
combined loss and expense reports. The old North River, which has 
been esteemed the very essence of conservatism, leads the list of New 
York companies with combined losses and expenses of 139 per cent, 
while the much despised Mutual Fire, which has been denounced by ex- 
perienced underwriters as the essence of imprudence and recklessness, 
turns up with only forty-nine per cent, and the nearest a long way off in 
the eighties ! 

* * * * 


A DAILY paper gives an account of a meeting of the dissatisfied direct- 
ors and scripholders in the Mutual Fire of this city, to take steps toward 
the formation of a new company. We wish them all joy, but if they will 
each take a subscription paper and go around among their friends for 
contributions to the capital stock, they will realize the difference between 
their “talk” and P. B. Armstrong’s actual work in organizing a company. 


* * * * 


In Cincinnati one local company appears with its statement as holding 
over 5000 shares of another company’s stock. A case of one hand wash- 
ing another. 

* * * * 

AN anomaly is noticeable in the market value of the stock of the late 
Star Insurance Company. Before the company reinsured it was quoted 
at sixty, but since it ceased business no stock is obtainable at sixty or 
seventy or eighty. Probably-ninety cents could be realized on a large 
block of it if offered in the market. Probably the same anomaly would 
be noticeable in the case of other companies which ought to retire. 


* * x *” 


Our paragraph last week touching the intended meeting of the Tariff 
Association to rescind the new regulation of the classification of hazards, 
providing that all processes of manufacturing shall be treated as a 
‘* special hazird,” was slightly erroneous, It should have referred to the 
Board of Underwriters. That body, we now learn, has taken preliminary 
action toward repealing the provision, but cannot act finally upon it until 
after one month’s previous notice. Inthe interim a committee has been 
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appointed to ascertain the character of the various risks in buildings be- 
low Bleecker street, with a view of specially rating each risk on its merits, 
which it is thought will obviate any objections to the other scheme. 

* * * * 

Amonc the New York risks extensively shopped abroad and outside 
the State are the glucose factories at Buffalo. We presume that our 
inquiring correspondents in New Orleans can easily ascertain the local 
tariff rates by applying to the secretary of the Buffalo board. They are 
not of that class the companies are ‘‘ crying” for. 

¥ * * * 

WE are informed that the Alliance of London continues to accept an 
occasional American risk when presented in its own iron-clad “cash in 
advance” way. That company has an exceptionally fine English busi- 
ness, but we have heard intimations already in an English office here that 
the Alliance is not averse to coming to America when certain internal 
questions <bout trustees are settled satisfactorily. 

* * * * 

An English manager laughs at the idea of some insurance journals 
that the burning of water tanks along railroad lines is exceptional. He 
says it is a common occurrence, and that the companies have fixed a 
minimum charge of one per cent for insuring that kind of property. Like 
ice-houses, they will burn, although it seems as if they ought not to. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


The Insurance Committees Not Exhibiting Much Activity—A Bill to Incorporate 
the Second Mutual Fire Insurance Company—Amendments to the Two Per Cent 
Tax Law for Fire Departments—A Bill Relating to Canadian Insurance 
Companies Doing Business in this Country—More Retaliatory Legislation 
Proposed. 


[FRomM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Since the report of last week the insurance committees of both houses 
have shown a little activity. In the Assembly Gen. Curtis, from present 
appearances, does not expect to call his committee together more than 
once a week. The papers had several bills reported from his committee 
at a meeting on last Thursday evening. The fact is that he had no such 
meeting, and that he has reported no bill so far except three that were 
reported for printing. One of the bills was Van Allen’s, to incorporate 
the Second Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New York. An abstract 
is as follows: 


From the time that this act shall commence and take effect, Harvey N. 
Weed, James Suydam Eadie, Lewis S. Watkins, Harry C. Field, Charles 
H. Leverich, John Eadie, George W. Quackenboss and others, their 
associates, successors and assigns, shall be and they are hereby ordained, 
constituted and declared to be a body politic and corporate by the name 
of the Second Mutual Fire Insurance Company, to be located in the city 
of New York in this State. The business of the said company shall be 
that of fire insurance as expressed in chapter 466, section 6, of the laws of 
1853 of the State of New York, and the several acts of the legislature 
amendatory thereof, and the said company shall be subject to and gov- 
erned by the said laws and acts, except as hereinafter provided. The 
first board of trustees shall consist of the first seven persons named in the 
first section of this act, who shall have power to increase their number to 
not more than thirty; and the members of said board of trustees shall 
have power to divide themselves into three classes, so that each member 
shall hold office for three years, ten members being elected annually after 
the second year. The said board of trustees shall have power to elect 
officers and agents, and to make by-laws, rules and regulations for the 
government of the said company, and the conduct of its affairs, not -in- 
consistent with the constitution and laws of this State. In lieu of the 
notes and of the agreements for insurance with 400 applicants, as pro- 
vided in the said chapter 466, section 6, of the laws of 1853, the said com- 
pany is hereby authorized to receive from any number of persons sub- 
scriptions payable in cash, and give therefor receipts bearing interest, 
which receipts shall severally set forth that they are given for money re- 
ceived in advance for premiums of insurance, and that the amounts of 
the same and every part thereof are liable for the expenses and losses of 
the said company; and the said receipts shall be received by said com- 
pany only in payment for premiums of insurance or on account thereof; 
and the said company may commence business on the mutual plan as 
soon as the whole amount so subscribed and paid in cash shall amount to 





the sum of $200,000 ; provided, however, that the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department shall first causé to be made, either by himself or 
by three disinterested persons to be appointed by him, an examination 
which will convince him that the said sum of $200,000 is actually pos- 
sessed by the said company in cash or in securities as provided by the 
general insurance law, and the said Superintendent shall certify that he is 
satisfied with such examination. The board of trustees are authorized to 
divide among the insured the whole or any part of the profits of the busi- 
ness ; such dividends shall be only in scrip, which scrip may be issued in 
such form and for such amounts, and bear such rate of interest, and be 
redeemable and transferable, and be subject to be reduced to pay losses 
and expenses in such manner as may be determined by the by-laws of the 
company ; provided, nevertheless, that the said scrip shall not be redeem- 
able until said profits exceed the sum of $200,000, and then to the extent 
of such excess only ; and provided, further, that before said scrip, or any 
part thereof, shall be redeemed, proof shall be furnished satisfactory to 
the said Superintendent of the Insurance Department that such redemp- 
tion will not reduce the net assets of the said company below the sum of 
$200,000, in addition to the whole amount of the premiums received for 
policies or risks which shall not then have expired. The profits of the 
company shall be determined as follows: All moneys received for inter- 
est and for premiums earned during each year, and from all other sources 
of profit or earnings, shall be considered gross receipts. After deducting 
therefrom the general expenses, taxes, losses, interest paid or payable 
and all other contingent charges and liabilities, the balance shall be con- 
sidered the profits of the business, and subject to division in scrip as 
hereinbefore provided ; and every such estimate of profits shall be bind- 
ing and conclusive upon all parties in any way concerned therein. The 
legislature shall have power to alter, amend or repeal this act, which is to 
take effect immediately. 


The second printed bill is that of Fitch. It amends section 1 of chap- 
ter 465 of the laws of 1875, as amended by chapter 359 of the laws of 1876, 
so as to read as follows: 


There shall be paid to the treasurer of the fire department of every city 
or incorporated village of this State, for the use, and benefit of such fire 
department, and when no treasurer of a fire department exists, then to the 
treasurer of such city or village, who, for the purpose of this act, shall 
have the same powers as the treasurers of fire departments, on the first 
day of February of each year, by every person who shall act as agent for 
or on behalf of any individual or association of individuals, not incorpor- 
ated by or under the laws of this State to effect insurance against loss or 
injury by fire on property in this State, although such individual or asso- 
ciation may be incorporated for that purpose by any other State or coun- 
try, the sum of $2 upon the $100, and at that rate upon the amount of all 
premiums which, during the year or part of a year ending on the last pre- 
ceding thirty-first day of December, shall have been received by such 
agent or received by any other person for him for any insurance effected 
against loss or injury by fire, upon property situate within the corporate 
limits of such city or village. 


In the same act section 2 is amended as follows: 


No person shall, as agent for any such individual, individuals or asso- 
ciation, as aforesaid, effect any insurance upon any property situate in any 
city or incorporated village of this State, upon which the above duty is 
required to be paid, or as such agent procure such insurance to be effected, 
until he shall have executed and delivered to the treasurer of the fire de- 
partment of the city or village in which the property insured is situated, 
or if no treasurer of a fire department exists, then to the treasurer of such 
city or village, a bond to such fire department in the penal sum of $500, 
with such sureties as such treasurer shall approve, with a condition that . 
he will annually render to said treasurer, on the first day of February in 
each year, a just and true account, verified by his oath that the same is 
true, of all premiums which, during the year ending on the thirty-first day 
of December preceding such report, shall have been received by him or 
by any other person for him for any insurance against loss or injury by 
fire upon property situate in such city or village which shall have been 
effected, or procured by him to be effected, for any individual, individuals 
or association not incorporated by the laws of this State as aforesaid, and 
that he will annually, on the first day of February in each year, pay to 
said treasurer $2 upon every $100, and at that rate upon the amount of 
such premiums. 

The Fitch bill also contains an amendment to section three of the same 


act, as amended by chapter 153 of the laws of 1879, to read as follows : 


Every such agent who shall effect or procure any insurance specified in 
the precedi 1g sections of this act, without having executed and delivered 
the bond required by the preceding section, shall for each offense forfeit 
$200 for the use and benefit of the fire department of such city or village ; 
such penalty of $200 shall be collected by and in the name of the fire de- 
partment of the city or village in which the property insured is situated, 
and the treasurer or chief financial officer of any city or incorporated vil- 
lage having no incorporated firemen’s relief or benevolent society, receiving 
any money under the provisions of chapter 465 of the laws of 1875, as 
amended by chapter 359 of the laws of 1876, and on or before the fifteenth 
day of February in each year, apportion and pay over all such moneys so 
received to the treasurers of the several fire companies as are duly recog- 
nized by the common council or trustees of such city or village. And ifhe 
shall neglect or refuse to perform any or all of the duties required by this 
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act, he shall be subject to a penalty of $200 for such neglect or refusal ; 
and the foreman of any fire company shall be entitled to, and may main- 
tain an action and sue for, in the name of and for the benefit of such fire 
company, any of the proportion of penalties prescribed by this act ; and 
premiums or penalties to which such company may be entitled under 
chapter 465 of the laws of 1875, as amended by chapter 359 of the laws of 
1876. But no action shall be maintained, or recovery be had in any court 
of this State, for or on account of any such offense heretofore happening ; 
nor shall any such court have power or authority to render judgment for 


or on account of any such offense heretofore happening ; when such agent - 


shall have paid to the party entitled to the same, the premium required to 
be paid by section one of this act, as amended by section one of chapter 
359 of the laws of 1876. 


The third bill printed in the Assembly is theLawler bill. This is the Gris. 
wold bill (in the Senate) in regard to payments by foreign fire companies 
to fire departments. It has been reported favorably by the insurance 
committee of the Senate. The same committee has also reported Senatot 
McMillan’s amendments to chapter 175 of the laws of 1883 relative to 
changes in the organization, etc., of companies. 

Senator Parker has introduced the following bill : 


SECTION 1. Any insurance company incorporated by or organized under 
the laws of the Dominion of Canada, for the transaction of the business 
of fire and inland navigation insurance, may deposit with the Superin- 
tendent of the Insurance Department for the benefit and security of 
policyholders residing in the United States, a sum not less than $200,000 
in stocks or bonds of the United States, or of the State of New York, or 
of the Dominion of Canada, If any securities other than those above- 
named are offered as a deposit, they may be accepted at such valuation 
and on such conditions as the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment may direct, and if the market value of any of the securities which 
have been deposited by any company shall decline below that at which 
they were deposited, the Superintendent of the Insurance Department 
may call upon the company to make a further deposit, so that the market 
value of all the securities deposited by any company shall be equal to the 
amount which it is required to deposit. But such company shall. in all 
other respects, be subject to and comply with all the provisions of exist- 
ing laws of this State relative to insurance companies incorporated by or 
organized under any foreign government transacting the business of fire 
and inland navigation insurance within this State. 

Sec. 2. Any company of this State transacting business outside of the 
State, having or making a deposit for the protection of such business, or 
any other company transacting business in this State having or making a 
similar special deposit, shall not be allowed any credit therefor by the Sup- 
erintendent of the Insurance Department of this State, unless the securities 
forming such deposit are either interest bearing or dividend paying. 

Sec. 3. ‘All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The following bill by Senator Raines has gone to the insurance com- 
mittee. It provides that: 


Whenever by the laws of any State or county, any corporation, 
association or society of this State, organized under chapter 175 of 
the laws of 1883, or under chapter 463 of the laws of 1853, having not 
less than $100,000 deposited with the insurance department of this State 
for the benefit of its policyholders, and transacting business in this State, 
is not permitted to transact business in such other State or country, it 
shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of 
this State to refuse a certificate of authority or renewal thereof to corpor- 
ations, associations or societies organized for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of insurance under the laws of such other State or country. 

Another bill by Senator Raines has been referred to the judiciary com- 
mittee: 

It amends section 579 of the code of civil procedure so that a person 
who either (1) presents, or causes to be presented, a false or fraudulent 
claim or any proof in support of such a claim for the payment of a loss 
upon a contract of insurance, or (2) prepares, makes or subscribes a false 
and fraudulent account, certificate, affidavit or proof of loss, or other 
document or writing, with intent that the same may be presented or used 
in support of such a claim; or (3) knowingly or willfully makes any false 
or fraudulent statement or representation in or with reference to .any 
application for a policy or membership in, or who shall help, aid or assist 
in fraudulently obtaining or attempting to obtain any policy or certificate 
of membership in, or any money or benefit from, any life or casualty in- 
surance company, association or society doing business in this State, is 
punishable by imprisonment for not more than five years or by a fine of 
not more than $500, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

ALBANY, February 9. LANCASTER. 





—The Ohio Insurance Company of Dayton, which recently decided to 
reinsure a part of its business, will continue to write risks in the States 
of Ohio and Michigan. 





COMMUNICATIONS, 


W.C. GRUBB’S LUCID EXPLANATION. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

You notice my indictment, which is true, except State Auditor had 
nothing to do with it,and the information on which it was obtained is mali- 
cious and false; and more than likely the indictment is quashed, as I never a 
asked the assured or any citizen of Indiana for a policy in any company e ; 
fora year. You take occasion to make some statements about me that : 
are untrue, as no one ever lost a cent by our firm, as we paid the reinsur- 
ance of the Andes, Triumph, Penn, German, Erie ; Enterprise, Pa., and a 
number of others, including the Argentine, the officers of which were then 
thought our best citizens, and by whom I was imposed upon, and the com- 
pany wrecked, but my department was reinsured at my expense largely, 
none of my customers losing a cent. We have paid in this way over $20,000. 
Do you know of any firm that has done as much? We have often been 
attacked by irresponsible parties; we only await the attack of some re- A 
sponsible one to make them pay the damage. W. C. Gruss. a3 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., February 2, 1886. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Licensed Insurance in Unauthorized Companies. a 
THE following is the list of affidavits filed in the New York Insurance aa 
Department from January 16 to February 1, 1886, by persons desiring Se 
surplus insurance, in accordance with the provisions of chapter 346, laws a 
of 1884, as amended by chapter 113, laws of 1885: Bk 
BROOKLYN. a 
Wild Jos., & Co., e¢ al. | Smith, F. G. Valentine & Co. Rr 
Ansonia Clock Company. | Raynolds, C. T., & Co. Beyer, John A., & John ee 
Gutta Percha and Rubber | Scharman, Frederick. . Beyer & Co. i 
Manufacturing Co. | New York Tartar Co. The Kings County Mill- if 
~~ State Shoe and | Davis Oil Company. ing Company. g 
eather Company. | Doscher & Co. rf 
Moller, Sierck & Co. | Dunlap, R., & Co. 3 
East New York. 4 
Miles Bros. & Co. se 


ConeEY ISLAND. 
Brighton Fier and Navigation Company. 
BARREN ISLAND. 
Coe, E. F. 
OSWEGO. 
Executors Estate of Jesse Hoyt (deceased). ; 
FULTON. 
Executors Estate of Jesse Hoyt (deceased). 
SYRACUSE. 
Bastoble, Stephen. 
ALBION, 
Lauer, Pierce & Co. 
NEWBURGH. 
D. Powers & Sons. 
SKANEATELES. 
Hart & Yol Paper Company. 
NEW HARTFORD, 
Armstrong, Baker & Co. 
LonG ISLAND City. 
| Wild, Joseph & Co. 
Fisk, Clark & Flagg. 
MASPETH. 
Alden, Sampson, & Sons. 
COLLEGE POINT. 
Hirsh & Herman Brewing Company. 


Williamson, D. D. | Export Lumber Company. 


° EDGEWATER. 
De Jonge L., & Co., 


LANSINGBURGH. 
Haskell, R. C., e¢ al, 


LAKE MAHOPAC. 
Putnam Ice Company, 
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LICENSED INSURANCE IN UNAUTHORIZED COMPANIES—Continued. 


ELMIRA, 
Rathburn, John T.- 


OLEAN. 
Olean Chemical Works. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. 


The Hudson River Boot, Shoe and Leather Manufacturing Company. 


FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON. 


CHATEAUGAY. 


New York Rubber Company. 


Balley, John, & H. A. Douglas. | Douglas, H. A. 


Hilton, Henry, e¢ ad. 

Victor, F., & Achelis. 

Macy's Sons, Josiah. 

Muser Bros, 

Werner & Itschner. 

Heffran & Phelps. 

The Rosenberg Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Cheney Bros. 

Schloss, N. J., & Co. 

Snyder & Black. 

Ross & Wronker. 

Decker, J. F. 

Maillard, ee: 

Monue, R., & Bros. 

Hammerslough Bros. 

Woodward, Baldwin & 
Co. 

Stewart, Cornelia M. 

Humphrey, J. A., & Sons, 

Van Valkenburgh & Co. 

Einstein, Hirsh & Ce. 

Gilliss Bros. & Turnare. 

Manning, Peter F. 

The H. O. Barnard M'f'g 
Company. 

Alexander, G. E. W. 

Linderman & Sons. 

Soltman, E. J. 

Block, David. 

Decker & Son. 

Kaufman, Isidor, & Co. 

Jones, Frank. 

Dunham, Buckley & Co. 

Knoedler, M., & Co. 

Levanson, L., & Co. 

Blumenthal, B., & Co. 

Sternbach, H. Herman, 

Co. 

Neuman, L. E., & Co. 

Schmolze Bros. & Hilden- 
brand. 

Earl & Wilson. 

Grosvenor & Carpenter. 

Hubbard, Henry N. 





HIGHLAND LAKE. 
Cheeny, A. C, 


NEw YORK. 


Durant, C. W. 

Orange, Judd & Co. 

Preater, James H. 

Trow’'s Printing and Book 
Binding Comany. 

Polhemus, John. 

Celluloid Stereotype Co. 

Rosenblatt & Co. 

Soenger, J. 

The Wellington Scien- 
tific Vacuum Lamp Co. 

Casper, Bloomberg & Co. 

New York Quilting Co. 

R. F. Collier. 

Stahl & Jaeger. 

McLean, Andrew. 

New York Concert Co, 


Class, D. G. F. 
Ehbrhard & Hagen. 
Held, S. J. 


Oelbermann, E., & Co. 

American Photo En- 
graving Company. 

Sallenbach, H., & Co. 

Shook & Colier. 

Benjamin, E. M. 

Appel, E. 

Cohnfeld, Isidor. 

Cooke, C. D., & Co. 

Luckemeyer & Scheffer. 

Lee, Tweedy & Co. 

McKesson & Robbins. 

O'Neill, Hugh. 

McCreery, James, & Co. 

Mills & Gibb. 

Arnold, Constable & Co. 

Megroz, Porter, Grose & 
Co. 

Jaffrey, E. S., & Co. 

Morrison, Herriman & 
Co. 

Babbitt, B. T. 

McCreery, James. 

Haslehurst & Co. 

Shaen & Fithian. 











Keefer & Co. 

Passavant & Co. 

Eno, Amos R. 

Wendell, Jacob, & Co. 

Wheelwright, Anderson 
& Co. 

Iselin, Neeser & Co. 

Finster, Wiilis & Simon- 
son. 

Holzmaister, C. V. 

Miller & Coates. 

Butterfield, Fred, & Co. 

Mayer, Merkel & Ottman 

Metz & Co. 

Newborg, D. L., & Son: 

Russell Bros. 

Sweetser, Pembrook & Co 

Sahlein, D. A., & Co. 

Sampter, M., Sons & Co. 

Schwarzchild & Sulz- 
berger. 

Thompson, John. 

Van Valkenburgn, P., & 
Co 


Townsend, T. R., & Co. 
Wallach's, H., Sons. 
Neuman, L. E., & Co. 
Gardner & Co. 
Wynkoop & Hallenbeck. 
Ottenheimer Bros. 
Vietor, Fred'k, & Achelis. 
Bernheim, August, & 
Bauer. 
Swift, Jas. T., & Co. 
Tefft, Weller & Co. 
Lewis Bros. & Co. 
Levy Bros. & Co. 


| Grosvener & Carpenter. 


Oberteuffer, Abegg & 
Danniker. 

Kayser, Julius, & Co. 

National Ice Company. 


| Bierman, Heidelberg & 


Co. 
| Claflin, H. B., & Co. 





Important Action by the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association. 


Tue Chicago Fire Underwriters Association did some very effective work 
at their meetings last week, which cannot fail to give the companies doing 
business at that point more confidence than ever in the desirability of the 
business there. For some time past the underwriters have felt that a 
thorough inspection, carried on regularly by competent inspectors, would 
be very desirable and no doubt tend to reduce fire losses very materially. 
The association, at a meeting a few weeks ago, appointed a committee to 
formulate a plan to carry out this idea, and they recommended that the 
association establish a ‘‘department of inspections,” to be under the 
supervision of a committee of five, whose duty it shall be to devise and 
carry out such plans and methods for the thorough and practical inspec- 
tion of all classes of hazards, except dwellings, as will most distinctly 
and accurately place before the members a perfect photograph of the 
physical hazard of every risk. The department to be in charge of a 
superintendent of inspections, who shall be provided with a suitable 
office and corps of assistants, and who shall keep a record of all inspec- 
tions and surveys, open at all times to the examination of members. The 
cost of maintaining this department shall not exceed four-tenths of one 
per cent of the premiums returned. The committee’s recommendations 
were adopted. 

Another matter which the Chicago underwriters have been discussing 





for some time past is the large amount of manufacturing now carried on 
in the business district on the upper floors of the building in which, on 
the lower floors, are stocks of merchandise, running from $50,000 to 
$1,500,000 in value. All agreed that these manufactories should be 
required to remove to the outside district or pay an adequate rate, the 
rates in vogue having been established years ago when comparatively 
little manufacturing was carried on in the district. A committee appointed 
to give this matter consideration reported the following plan, which was 
adopted : 


Your committee to whom was referred a resolution on the subject of a 
different method of rating contents of buildings occupied in whole or in 
part for manufacturing purposes, would report as follows : 


The necessity of a change in the system in use for several years back in 
this city, of rating contents of buildings occupied wholly or in part for 
manufacturing purposes, has been strongly impressed on our minds by 
the frequent complaints of companies as to the inadequacy of our rates, and 
the defects in our system, which allows a manufacturing establishment 
located in a building occupied on the first floor perhaps as a store, to be 
rated as a mercantile risk ; another glaring defect in the system is the 
fact that, when a building is occupied for more than one special hazard, 
our present system charges fifty cents for that one, and little or nothing 
for such others as may be in the building. 

This undoubtedly called forth the original resolution. 

Your committee have had numerous sessions, and have had no little 
difficulty in devising a plan which, to their minds, would be effective and 
just. 

We recommend : 

That all concessions, now allowed by the superintendent in making up 
rates on the schedule basis, be abolished, excepting those allowed on 
account of the fireproof construction of buildings, which we think it is 
our duty as underwriters to encourage in every possible way. The 
erection of buildings fireproof, or as nearly fireproof as possible, is the 
theory on which our whole schedule is based, and as at the time of the 
adoption of this schedule no fireproof buildings were constructed in the 
city, and there are so few now which are fireproof or nearly so, that we 
think that the rates on those should be left to the discretion of the secre- 
tary or superintendent until a schedule can be made. 

The rates for manufacturing privileges to be fixed as follows : 

That on contents of buildings wherein manufacturing is carried on there 
be charged on said contents, in addition to the building rate, the fol- 
lowing : 

Whore cutting thy 1s Gone 2000... cccccccccccccccscpecse coscccvcesouss 25 cents. 
Where other manufacturing is done. ..--.--. 2.6... -- cece ce ewe eeeeece 50 cents. 
For each manufacturing tenant over one, employing more than ten hands, 10 cents. 

These charges are not intended to affect the existing tariff on buildings, 
nor to apply to any risk now or hereafter to be rated by minimum or 
schedule rate. In the existing building tariff, however, we beg leave to 
suggest the following change : 

Where a building rate is loaded, fifty cents for specially hazardous 
occupancy, and should there be more than one such occupant, employing 
more than ten hands, an additional loading of ten cents for each of such 
occupants shall be added. 

In order that the above system may be put in operation promptly and 
to relieve the superintendent from the very great labor and demand on 
his time, we recommend : 

That a competent person be at once employed by the association, at a 
salary to be fixed by the association, to re-rate at once, with the advice 
and assistance of the superintendent, all the risks covered by this report ; 
to make frequent and thorough surveys, and report same to the secretary ; 
such reports to be kept in a book accessible to all members. 

Resolved, That after this date it shall be a violation of the rates of this 
association for any member to write a risk affected by the foregoing report 
until such member has first obtained a rate from the superintendent of 
surveys. 

Adopted and made mandatory from and after February 3, 1886, 


Companies can now feel that on these risks in Chicago they will receive 
an adequate rate. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded the insurance fraternity for their 
valuable work of last week in these two important matters. We might 
also state, in this connection, that the association has already adopted a 
schedule for rating each of the different special hazards in the city and 
that rates on them are very materially increased, until such time as the 
owners make the improvements necessary to put their risks in the best 
possible shape, one rate, for instance, published last week, rates one of 
the planing mills as high as 14.35 per cent. 

The desirability and feasibility of compelling the lumber merchants to 
carry four-fifth insurance or coinsure was referred to a committee to re. 
port at an early date. 

The subject of ‘‘ egg candling” was referred to the committee on ware- 
houses. 

It was also decided that where policies are written on the contents of 
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two or more buildings, separated by a brick wall, without openings, or 
with openings protected by iron doors, the average clause shall in all 


cases be used. 


In the matter of openings in the walls for communication between 
buildings, the association had adopted such rules and rates as will no 
doubt tend to discontinue almost entirely the practice which has become 
so common and which adds far more to the hazard, than the companies 
Hereafter, when tenants desire to cut 
these openings, they are required to first obtain a permit to do so from 


have ever charged for in the rate. 








additional will be charged ; 


Business of British Life Companies, 1884-85. 


the superintendent of surveys, who will also furnish them with plans and 
specifications as to how the work must be done, and he will also promul- 
gate a rate, adding five cents where the entire building is occupied by one 
tenant on both sides of the proposed opening ; if by two tenants, ten cents 
if by more, then ten cents more for each and 
every one over two; so it will be seen, that it will become quite an ex- 
pensive luxury to have these openings in the walls, even where protected, 
and it is hoped that in the great majority of instances, they will be bricked 
up and done away with altogether, 


Tue following combined reyenue chart of eighty-six British life offices for the year 1884-85, being a compilation of companies’ revenue accounts filed 
with the Board of Trade under the life insurance companies acts, has been published by The Finance Chronicle in advance of The Parliamentary 
Blue Book, with additional columns showing the increase or decrease of business and of insurance funds in the past five years: 








| Amount 
| of Funds, 
| Including 
| Paid-up 


NAME OF OFFICE.* | Cipical 











egin- 
ning of the 
Year. 
Mutvat Lire Insurance 
Orrices. £ 
British Empire --.........-- 956,623 
Clergy Mutual ............- 39142,465 
Economic .........-- 3,619,661 
EE itivacusenansctons 4:241,972 
Friends Provident -......... | 1,682,183 
Hand-in-Hand (F.)-_- 2,099,122 
London Life........- | 3,810,801 
Marine and General (M 421,361 
Metropolitan -......-.-..--.- 1,747,329 
Mutual Life..............-- 1,108,677 
National Life---.- | 828,226 
National Provident-- 4,043,458 
Norwich Unnon-..- 1,903,652 
Provident Clerks ...-..- 1,162,316 
INOS once pecnscccas 580,080 
Scottish Amicable ....- --| 25497,748 
Scottish Equitable... 2.744.843 
Scottish Provident.........- 45736,293 
Scottish Widows Fund_.....| 8,231,883 
U. K. Temperance... ....... 34388, 
W. Counties and London....| 45,421 
— Totals, 21 offices.......... 2,993,079 


— Totals, 1833-84 (21 offices). Star 136 
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BR aiidatersnncwyeccesews | 4579752 
British Equitable... ..-.- -| 9385 
British Medical & Gen., Ld...) ------ 
Briton, Ld ----. 54.397 
City of Glasgow 1,295,052 
Clerical, Medical and Gen.:| 2,575,752 
CIWS ccccavess csccsecescey 147535778 
Eagle .........- 2,964,642 
Edinburgh -..-. 2,004,224 
C0 eee 11,408 
English and Scottish Law...| 1,282,117 
Equity and La 1,871,757 

resham -.-... 3+413,50% 
taped Lite... 1,207,791 
Law Life....... 5,278,555 
Law Property 6,08 

and General _... ....| 2,042,652 

Life py mn of Scotland. 2,781,280 
London & Lancashue Life..| 332,628 
Masonic and General, Ld_..|  -..--- 
Natimal Guardian, Ld.. 175737 
1,318,428 

37,044 

2.323.284 

293.637 

3,079,938 

217,832 

231,182 

67,360 

591,427 

€ 048,075 

2,160,313 

2,036,052 

496,796 

1,071,566 

1,015,677 

463,582 

134,680 

Totals, 36 offices........_- 52,156,580 
Totals, 1883-84, 38 offices. [51,881,636 


























| 
| 
Premi- |Consid- be weve 
ums less | eration b Ch 
Reinsur- | |for An- profit 
ances. \nuities, etc, ¥ 
£ £ £ 
141,164 2,720 — 
223,982 | 976 pone 
224,659| ---- eee 
148,384 sens ots 
127,550 | 17,956 oo-e 
150,428 | 16,206 inaend 
325,023} ---- caw 
28,250| .... ecce 
157,947| ---- eees 
78,330 | pees asee 
75,278 | 1,350 aos 
317,164 | 1,950 aeem 
142,582 | --.- dons 
111,440 | 10,702 eane 
83,303| ---. once 
198.355 | 6,314 o--- 
251.543] ---- ooee 
436,440 | 42,598 oo 
706,064 | 13,674 cece 
276,845 | 2,418 — 
12,307 aie seen 
452137,039 | 116,662 eo 
4,148,705 | 114,118 Ses 
15,145 — ores 
148,129 Swine asee 
22,886 1,274 euwe 
153,560 | 13,570 --- 
199,975 o--- +: 
153.275 35954 2,574 
211,8 angie bbou 
193,817 | 14,061 
10,123 628 
130,575 5.159 
146,564 | 5,813 
567.415 | 85.900 
84,568 | 17,637 o--- 
220,732 aaare wee 
1,389] ---- 2,967 
137,9¢c0 ome sme 
349,878 | 14,492 | sees 
106,479 eons | wee 
126 éaue etme 
93,058 | ---- | coco 
44;574 | ---- —_ 
216,421 jenn onde 
339444 256 ---- 
119,724 co | Sieh 
435731 | wn-- | o--- 
47,129 | were esicnabi 
20,515 owas | ones 
41,832 1,917 | 
617,047 | 30,177 
256,249 | 7,730 | 
154:456 | ---- | see 
23,028 | 3,791 | o--- 
110,226 oni | wees 
49:94T | nn | eeee 
47,024 | 8,393 | ore 
48,146 144 dane 
4,820,139 |214,898 | 7,736 
|4,860,081 |249,637 | 5,064 

























































































| | 
| - | found Brag 
Net In- | ivi- . remi- |Funds in 
terest, ae. Paid for} id’ nds or! mcr cif | of Punds | pos ~ um In- Hand | Table of Mor- 
Includ- Sanen- | A m’nts) Ex creased |Increa'ed tality and Rate 
lee der Poli-| of Annui- Carried | C [M atendof | upin - 2 “we 
ing * ES.) cies, with ies arrie om~ jo! Man~) the Vear, |Cash and _ e- | of interest 
Fines, the IPalicres| Paid. |*° Profit mission. age- | Including| Addea _creased) creased Adopted 
Profit on ee land Bo- | and ment. | paid-u paray ear in Five) in Five | for Making 
Securi- |-p}, S| nuses. | Lees | | Ca ital Profits, | Years’ | Years’ Valuation, 
mae eames nt| | "| ‘Lerm.| Term. 
| | | 
£ ae £ oT See Se £ £ : 
42.323 | 66,749 | 13,942 | 2,258 | 2... | 10,328 | 21,337 | 1,028,216] --.--. 33,294 | 259,689 | Institute 3% 
129,004 | 155,172 | 58,04 | 1,476 we | ene- | 14,914 | 3,266,824] ------ 18,357 | 536,115 Special 3 
152.868 | 295,185 | 93476 | 572.| ---- | 7,807 | 18,675 | 3,581,544 ------ 2,841 | 201,842 | __ 3 
158,654 | 268,954 | 12,257 | 1,678 oe oe 8,508 | 4,257,013] ------ 746 £1,139 |N’tham’t’n 3 
72,009 | 107579 | 30,049 | 16,457 | ---- | 4,614 | 5,365 | 1,735,635) ------ 16,388 | 283,152 |So. Friends 3 
74,030 | 119,400 | 72,503 | 9.369) ---- 2,440 | 11,449 | 2,324,565| ------ 10,922 | 249,487 Institute 4 
154,844 | 172,304 |231,890 | ---- wees | eee | 144949 | 3,871,525 | ------ 14,093 | 308,910 | Equitab'e 4 
22,764 22,372 | 29492 | ---- | coe | 39984 | §.089 | 440,238] ---..- 3,629 74,580 Carlisle 3 
74,263 | 112,267 | 82,073 | ---- cose | cece 9,198 | 1,776,001 | ....-- 6,153 | 184,289 Institute 4 
47,775 | 98,216} 9,037 | ---- ---- | 2,490 | 8,497 | 1,116,565 | ------ —2,840 | 127,453 ; : 
32.947 60,079 | 27,062 | 4.324 tained 1,438 | 8,281 | el eee 6,409 75.580 : 
167,574 | 255,399 | 98,448 | 2,621 ---- | 9,078 | 22,905 | 4,143,695 —7,830 | 384,403 Special 3 3 
79,073 | 186, | 8,247 | 8,130 ---- | 7,092 | 13,337 | 1,901,832 —12,105 | —54,878 Institute 4 
50,171 67,571 | 6,298 | 11,233 woes | 4224 | 11,070 | 1,234,232 10,888 | 350,316 Carlisle 3 
26,267 54.829 8,955 1,678 woes | 3,894 | 13,289 607,004 1,899 | 110,355 Instit te 4 
108,569 | 175,145 | 17,037 | 6,840 ---- | 6,332 17,817 | 2,587,816 | “ -.-.-.. 15,611 | 481,765 |Eng. No. 14 
113,205 | 231,747 | 24,184 baeahe e---- | 10,126 | 22,361 | 2,821,174 | ---- 34-425 | 406,838 Carlisle 4 
202,076 | 269,880 | 24,150 | 16,258 | --.. | 8,962 | 34,324 | 5,063,834 | ------ 76,647 1,535,756 | Institute 3% 
3330434 | 564.336) 37,925 | 95 ---- | 20,674 | 48,965 | 8,603,557 ---- 105,289 | 1,5¢ 2,030 aa 
143,875 | 151,273 | 17,887 | 3,578 ---- | 18,308 | 16,682 | 3,604,389 | ---- 40,858 | 974,311 a 
+ 1,999 7,305| 680 1 ---- | | 15745 | 49,885) ---- —2,852 9.552 4 
——- _ renee —-___ 
2,187,724 |3,442,363 |876,668 | 95,075 ---- |119,984 |327.557 84,65", 859 367,140 |8,012,747| = --~ -- 
2,198,785 | 34442,720 \Soa,o75 94,°06 | -.-- |*73:603 3274400, |52,993,079 | ------ | eceene | envene oees-- 
| | 
| | 
27,739 43,184 | 4,606 317 | 20,440 | 184 | 1,843 430,063 84,000 | —8,041 | —71,018 Institute 4 
49.459 | 66,983 | 7,910 41 | 24979 | 10,267 | 28,056 | 1,010,962 |, 49,731 | 15,174 | 325,259 Eug. be A $y, 
RES, Beas aoe jase weal wade he Stiten t “wazsen. | senese'l conte 4 
2,150 6,198 | 848 628 | 1,250 1,631 | 13,970 56,180 | 25,000 5,143 | —4,940| Institute ¢ 
56,412 | 94,17 | 174577 | 75360 | 8,400 | 7,183 | 14,732 | 1,369,163 | 60,000) 14.694! 343,803 Carlisle 3% 
104,878 | 138,-84 | 29,.-97 | 2,709 | 2,500 | 7,870 | 14,253 | 2,684,593 50,000} 16,849 | 332,688 Institute 3 
82,047| 119,221 | 10,476 | 1,591 | 175471 | 8,114 | 13,846 | 1,824,904 | 300,657 16,049 | 219,085 3 
135,719 | 280,111 | 19,983 | 3.766 | 10,072 | 7,343 | 17,010 | 2.973,945 | 167,867 | —29,667 | —69,597 Carlisle 4 
76,655 | 161,938 | 11,896 | 16,397 | 9,000 | 9,177 | 19,768 | 2,060,580} 93.450, 22,805 | 415,886) Institute 3% 
—3,801 8,352 go2 | 1,482 ions 1,124 | 1,578 7,126 12,102 | —3,742| 10,212 Carlisle 4% 
60,867 04.355 7:929 | 5,689 | 6,500] 6,934 13.996 | £,343,318 77,138 1,503 | 271,027 Institute “' 
173,815 | 85,684 | 6,615 | 19.964 | 8,750 | 6,067 | 8,217 | 2,002,652 | G60,c00) 17,480 | 451,935 | 
168,352 | 382.351 | 46,317 | 89,233 | 1,036 | 55.643 | 29,238 | 3,578,300) 21,712 120,422| 811,387 | 27 Offices 34 
54,046 | 88,770 | 4.033 | 6,306 | 7,00 | 3,883 | 14,320 | 1,239,169 | 189,822 41404 | 142,303 
241,48 | 342,689 | 18,866 ---- | 42.336 | 9,608 | 10,642 | 5,316,626 |21000,000 | 27,054 | —94 480 Institute 3H 
397 2.448 8&3 286 .--- 17| 123 7.878 | 43.428 | —800} 4 
87,122 111,663 | 13,139 1,297 | 13,000 | 6,223 | 9,300 | 2,413,142 | 191,698 641 | 166,298 se 
115,708 | 243.747 | 55.573 | 20,402 | 12,367 | 13,162 | 39,004 | 2,877,105 | 87,500 20,196] 578,898 ~ 34 
F055 | 444304 6,320 1,500 | 9,300 | 17,391 | 371,269; 19,091 | 43,016] 168,722 Cortiete * 
awe RE EONRE iting Tiebarapas Et eiletate) eet | waakell women. Causa “eeatae arlisle 4 
430 | 439 352 eos g-cee-- | ------ 53 17,449 9992, —176 818 Institute 4 
59.441 | 98,790] 5,907 81x | 18,712 | 3,953 | 7,640 | 1.335.811] 159.543 | 4,681] 98,985 3 
13,794 | 115255] 34393 60 | 15744 | 2,268 | 7,291 | 349,400] 69,775/ 7,6°9 | 116,683 |Eng. No. 3 3 
96,839 | 191,941 | 20,815 30 | 2,307 | 11,016 | 21,478 4 2,388,956 475553 | 30,817 | 311,741 Institute 3% 
12,501 | 26,734| 1.427 520 625 | 1,701 | 4.563 | 304,269 5.232 | 414] 50,922] 3 
103,843 | 154,190 | 12,677 60 | 63,750 | 4,309 | 11,225 | 3,057,294 ,t,195.873 | —15,155 | —74,565 |N’tham’t’n 3 
9,758 | 14,988 | 2,155 | ---- | 9714] 4,079 | 6,276] 234.109] 10,485 | 12,322] 109,546 | Carlisle 3% 
2&8 17,926 | 2,332 4at 3 3.429 | 8,892 249,790 61,898 | 17,791 | 105,170 Institute 4 
30417 €,084 519 | 1.387 1,530 | 7,261 73.624 | 24,000| 12,284] 38,002 a ‘ 
134519 | 52,540) 6,545 | 24,621 | --.--- 1,192 | 2,668 561,130 | 20,952 | —29,578 |—194,369 
262,628 | 551,185 | 36,754 | 47,267 | 25,000 | 27,477 | 66.947 | 6.203,298| 121.000| 44,638| 904.263 |Eng. 1,3 & 3% 
93,182 | 130,528 |133.553 | 55779 250 | 18,521 | 21.328 | 2,207,515 5,000 | 48.617] 575,373] 1) stitute 34 
83,038 140,277 | 13,537 608 | 12, 9,450 hy 7 2,079,019 | 357.797 26,921 | 182,820 Carlisle 3 
19,123 34,619 841 | 3,473 | 7,000] 1,275 493. 133 1,y61 | 29,922 Special 3 
48,711 | 42,674 | 39.465 120 | 14,250 | 3,472 sa 1,691.3 § | 60,000} —7.500| 11,488 —, * 
351921 | 83,569} 6,032 s--- | 1,522 440 1,004,288 | 29,900 | —2,073 | —12,900 Ps 3 
20,021 | 33433 | 3515 | 3,947 | 1,002] 2,816 $458 489,148 | 24,977 779| 74,260| Institute 3 
5,481 | 24,247] 3,630 505 | 1,95 | 3,964] 8,701 | 145,488| 21,760 51645 | 43,048 4 
Leese —* ee = al 
23325,037 3,959,578 |555,909 |267,223 |330,590 |264,611 [541,459 |53.604,920 | 4,900,748 Hones |Neaooen | weceee 
2,218,080 4,414,924 |544.777 |248,207 |377.072 [257,937 |531,232 |52,840,350 | 4,900,710 cane | erscer | Sansa 





* A., F., L., M., denotes that office also transacts accident, fire, industrial life or marine insurance business. 


— Dendtes decrease. 
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~ = 5 
ivi Annual | Total 
Amount - Net In- : | Divi- a . 
A reaat, s.| Increase | test [poltigs, Paid for lads o pans | Copal | Brent, Fup. able of Mor 
|Including| Premi- | Consid- ase | Includ- ‘| Surren- . |Am’nts Exp’s aid | um In- | Hand, | ality and Rate 
| Paid ums less! eration |°f Capital ing Poss der Poli- “Ger of ADDUI-|Corried| Com- ‘of an-|2t en¢ of | up in | creased Increas’d) "| 5 Interest 
NAME OF OFFICE.* | oc Fee : by Calls, A *\cies, with os ties Bee the Year, |Cash and or De- | or De- — 
ME | Capital, | Reinsur-|for An- Profit Fines, the Policies pig. |to Profit mission, lecluding| Added | cre Adopted : 
lat Begin-| ances. | nuities. te.” | Profit on} p land Bo- * | and ment. icant l tof |! Fie d | 3 for Making 
* of the etc. Securi- OnUSsEsS | nuses. | Loss Rab i-U rom | in ove in ive Valuation. 
-—— Sion ne Thereon. } Acc’nt apital. | Profits. | Years’ | Years 
| r. jes, etc. . Term. | Term, 
Se 
opRIETARY Ins. OFFICES 
PiDome OtHEx Business.t £ £ £ £ £ £ ae £ £ £ £ £ £ if 
Alliance (F.)..-..----------- 1,838,647 | 116,825 109 — 51,244 89.058 6,192 4 | 28,000 | 5.997 | 12,674 | 1,864,700] 550,000/ 16,530 | 192,365 Institute 3 
Atlas (A. F.) --------------- 1,639,747 | 78,580] .-... eee 65,389 | 148,283| 3442) ---- 309 | 35874 | 7,985 | 1,620,524] 144,000| —7,267 | —37,980 | N’thamt’n 3 
Caledonian (F.)---.--------- 837,190 | 83,956] 6,252 eves 30457 | 06,383 | 5.438 | 5.326) ---- | 4,05 1,791 | 854,861 | 90,000} 16,789 | 174,532| Institute 3 
Church of England (F.).----| 718,573 | 71,173] ---- ---- | 30,081] 66,118 | 6,418 | 1,809 | 4,487 | 2,204 | 75433 | 731,269] 40,000 —5,15t | 57,257 Special 
Commercial Union (F. M.).-| 1,062,526 | 117,048 687 ogee 36,459! 79,109) 4,117 | 2,087 ---+ | 4,970 1794 | 1,117,643 | 250,000! 17,541 | 257.973| Institute 334 
General (F.)..-------------- 799,081 | 128,632] 3,820 coos 31,732 | 71,203 | 19,772 14575 ---- | 7,095 | 18,282 5-937 50,000 | 23, 182,756 ws 
Guardian (F.)..------------- 3,238,038 | 179,872 859 e--= | 107,951 | 252,140) 9479 | 1,634 ---- | 7,810 | 16,792 | 3,238,865 |1,0°0,000 | —9,960| 27,894 . 2 
Lancashire (F.)..----------- 910,545 | 80,163] ---. ---- | 25,968 | 48,378 | 8,183 388 | 20,362 | 3,346 | 6.481 7| 272,968 2,223 | 262,887 Carlisle 33 
Law Union (F.).-.---------- 739:215 | 759734] 13,725 evee 33,018 | 42,263 | 3,675 | 14,567 ---- | 3293) 6,826 | 791,068] 60,000 6,974| 231.928| Institute 3 
Liverp. & Lon. & Globe (F.).| 3,715,320 | 228,486 |130,699 o--- | 149,987 | 207,214 | 25,417 | 69.985 ---- | 9918 | 15,728 | 3,896,291 | 245,640| —557| 598, ~ @ 
Lon, Assur. Corp. (F. M.).-.| 2,243,704 | 149,960 412 ouws | S0Gd 149,615 | 15,795 | 8,314 14.893 | 4.971 | 12,695 | 2,293,464 | 448,275 | —6,238 95.830 ar 
ep ~y Gaoe, A 1.). a 61336 632 531 be 21594 } 4 ‘ . dees - 15724 73.63" 44,462 4,306 51,039 I sees 
Midland Counties (f.).....- 70,893 5,42 7090 s--- | Ty 2s ’ ose: 4 37 1374] 32,500 1,920 9,029 nstitute 4 
National! of Ireland ‘F.)....., 426,107 32,929 | 31237 =--- | 14,283 26,979 | 15745 | 10,242 | 3,643 420] 5,036 28,492 | 100,000 | —43,259 | —95.937 = 
N. Brit. & Mercantile (F.)-.| 4,466,194 | 344,708 | 71,292 ---- | 171,56r | 304,108 | 29,756 | 54.758 ---- | 17,079 | 30,393 | 4,619,662 | 625,000, 25,063 | 4 3% 
Northern (F.)----.---------- | 2,078,299 | 184.231] 5,795 ---- | 74)147 | 130,TOR ; 14,92 | 75 ---- | 8,813 | 10,005 | 2,170,744 | 300,0co/ 27,569/ 558, oe 3% 
Patriotic (F.) --------------- | 233,563] 10,950] .... ---- | 4,567] 14,026| 1,292 | ------ 4,500 | 353 963 227,962 | 121,985 1,22" 8,258 Ses 
Prudential (1.)..------------ | 1,133,919 | 238,868 | 26,842 e--- | 41,327} 112,474) 55478 | 6,239 | ~--- | 17,258] 6,766 | 1,292,743} 80,028 | 131,324] 671,370 4 3 
Queen (F.) ----------------- | 650,165] 75,870] 3,035 cece 20,904 | 36,052 | 15,550 | 1,509 ---- | 45588] 7,799 683,877 180,035 | 18,671 | 167,262 A 
Royal (F.)...--------------- 35304.565 | 250,163] 11,563 ---- | 128,018 185,530 22,918 | 24,128 | 86,876 | 11,309 | 15,237 | 3,348,312 | 289,545 2,969 | 609,151 = 
Royal Exchange (F. M.)----| 2,771,995 | 130,318 | 13,541 ---- | 87,445] 207, QvO3t | 7,094 | ---- | 5,522 10.995 2,762,976 220 | —4,762 | 95,802| Equitable 4 
Royeieh Life. Ld. (Ad... ,> 4 9 ee 1 4) ee * 
Scottish Life, Ld. (A.)..---. 5 11,4 3:5 amet 927 25 coe 00 | — 
Scottish Provincial (F.).---- | 1,368,687 | 134,742] 4,026 ---- | 53.270] 98,947 10,588 | 4,081 ---- | 6,961 | 13,251 | 1,426,896] 60,000 5,272 | 261,156/ Institute 3% 
Scottish Temp., Ld. (A.).---| 22,604 55175 490 494 | 57 1,000 | -...-. | ------ ---- | 416] t,942 25,371 22,183 5175 | 25.37% eoeses 
Seot. Un. & National (F.)...| 2,774,786 | 279,453] 9,048 ---- | 93,011 | 229,428 16,829 | 10,208 | 33,416 | 11,486 | 25,764 | 2,829,167 | 282,571 | 13,247) 503,938 Carlisle 
Union (F.). ....2-----cccccee 1,085,688 | 113,868 oove ---- | 48,152] 95,994| 6,764 | ------ ---- | 7,083 | 10,454 | 1,127,503] 30,000) 15,302 | 198,310 Institute 3 
West of ae (F 1,166,977 88,896 ‘eo w--- | 41,964 | 115.666 | 3,908 661 | 21,000 | 5,532 | 760 | 1,144,008 | 210,000) —9.148 | 86,382 ie 
Yorkshire (F.)....---------- | 631,528 | 40,565] 7,422 sees | 24:75 66.456 | 2,269 | 8,346/| --.. | 19949 | 45583 620,699 50,000 | 1,080) 47,503 a. 2 
— 2 a | ‘ | 
Total, 29 offices......---.- 42,242,955 |3,271,107 |317,604 1,025 |1.477.852 |2,858 490 250,496 243,227 |217,485 [155,540 |279,756 |41,305.549 6,391,106 | 259,852 6,123,286| ~..... 
Totals, previous year. .... |38199s.90% 3,202,408 |269,834 | 192,578 |tr412,609 2,716,898 250,615 |2aa43" 189,846 [348.957 271,376 140,243,205 |6-390108s | exces J ceeeee | eneeee 
' ' ' 





* A., F., L, M., denotes that office also transacts accident, fire, industrial life or marine i e busi + In additi 


to ordinary life (industrial excluded). 





— Denotes decrease. 





Insurance Brokers. 
Tue following article, written by an insurance broker in defense of the 
brokerage system, is the one to which we make editorial reference in other 
columns of this issue : 


It is usual] for an amateur to apologize when he addresses the editor of 
a paper, hoping that by so doing he may escape criticism which is meted 
out to professional writers. So please consider that I have made the 
usual apology, and I will proceed to advance a few ideas which have oc- 
curred to me during a period of about ten years as an insurance broker. 

Most of the insurance journals, yours among the number, have pub- 
lished numerous keen attacks upon the system of insurance brokerage. 
Now, why should yuu not attack all brokerages? Begin forinstance with 
the salesman of a commission house, who is compensated by a percent- 
age on his sales, then take the commission merchant himself, who is com- 
pensated in the same way. You will probably answer ‘‘ that their occu- 
pations are necessary for the proper carrying on of legitimate business, or 
that they give, in consideration for the commission paid them, a fair re- 
turn in the shape of introducing and distributing their wares through 
the community.” Now, sir, I hold that the insurance agent and broker 
fills the same position relatively as the commission m=rchant or his sales- 
man does. 

A prominent underwriter of New York undertakes to throw odium 
upon insurance brokers by stating that the system was inaugurated by a 
charitable insurance president paying a commission to a gentleman who 
had been unfortunate in business and who had succeeded in persuading 
some of his old friends, who had insurance to place, to allow him to 
negotiate the contracts for them. Now, Mr. Editor, if I am correctly in- 
formed, insurance brokers existed in England many years before the 
aforesaid prominent underwriter had seen the light of day. But, suppose 
the system did start in the manner he states. What of it? All great 
works have their inception in small beginnings, and the very fact of the 
rapid growth of this system shuws that there was a necessity for it. 

To my mind the great trouble between the insurance companies and the 
brokers arises from the fact that while the former encourage the latter to 
come to them with business by offering commissions to them, they en- 
deavor to ignore them upon the ground that they are not of the slightest 
use to anyone. Had the companies recognized brokers at the start and 
Prescribed regulations for then, the feeling of antagonism which does 
exist (though some of us try not to see it), would not have arisen. Had 
the companies came forward and said “gentlemen, you do exist and we 
will be pleased to have dealings with you and pay you commission upon 
business which you bring us, but we must exact from you some condi- 
tions,” and then laid dowa rules for them to follow which would act as 
safeguards, and had the companies shown discrimination in dealing with 





various parties who, by simply paying $10 to the insurance department of 
Pennsylvania, are clothed with all the rights of an insurance broker, 
through faulty legislation, thea I say, Mr. Editor, brokers in insurance 
would have started with the idea that there were two principals to the 
contract, whom they were bound to protect. But nowI think all will 
join me in the opinion that the broker sees only the interests of the appli- 
cant for insurance, and he uses all his knowledge of the business to make 
the contract he is negotiating one-sided. 

The Association of Insurance Brokers, of this city, made some efforts 
to secure a proper recognition from the underwriters, going so far as to 
introduce a bill into the legislature giving the underwriters the opportun- 
ity to assist in carrying out the laws of the State as they now stand or 
may be hereafter amended, by compelling him to be positive that the 
broker who brought applications for insurance to him was duly licensed. 
I am advised, sir, that many companies objected to it, as it would give their 
officers too much trouble. Now upon the subject of expense (to wit, com- 
mission paid to brokers) I am of the opinion that a commodity is worth 
all it will bring in an open market. If a company thinks it right to pay 
fifty per cent, let it do so as long as the company can make a profit at it. 
If company managers would look into the matter with intelligence, make 
up their minds how much they can afford to pay upon various classes of 
business, and notify the brokers of their decision, I am of the opinion 
that their business would come to them in better shape. For myself, I 
think that what is known as the merchandise risk is worth a higher rate 
of commission than what is known as a special. Again there is some 
business upon which I would pay no commission at all. Now, as to the 
use of an insurance broker, I think it is unnecessary for me to explain 
how they are a benefit to the assured. I will, however, say that they 
make up his form of policy, select the companies with which to place it, 
read over his policy, noting that they are concurrent and —— filled 
up, and collect and distribute to each company the amount of the pre- 
mium. His services do not end there. He should and does keep him- 
self advised of the various changes which take place in the risk, being 
careful to see that his client does nothing to violate the condition of the 
contracts of insurance ; then should his client.be so unfortunate as to have 
a loss, the broker takes upon himself to inform the companies interested, 
and if there are a number of them he calls them together, explains matters 
to them or their representatives, puts them in direct communication with 
the assured, and waits for agreement between them, after which he makes 
up the proofs of loss, serves them upon the companies, and finally col- 
lects the loss, handing the various payments over to the assured and gets 
his receipts, which are delivered to the companies and the transaction is 
completed, thus saving the assured much trouble and annoyance and 
many mistakes which he would probably make owing to ignorance of 
proper mode of procedure. 

So far as he is useful to the companies I might stop with the assertion 
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that he holds the business and the company cannot get it except through 
him. But I will go further. They are saved the expense and annoyance 
of employing special solicitors, which they would have to do in nearly all 
cases. I say annoyance for the reason that should a special solicitor of a 
certain company approach a party whose risk might not be accepted by 
the manager of the company, he would be obliged to refuse a risk which 
he had, through the solicitor, sought for, and that you can readily see 
would place the company in an unpleasant light. As it now stands, a 
party desirous of having property insured goes to a broker and requests 
him to place so much insurance for him, and the broker in turn takes it to 
the various companies, and the latter are in position to receive or decline 
as they may see fit, not being in any way committed to acceptance. 
Again, under the present system matters affecting risk or owner of same 
can be ascertained from the broker without the awkward contingency of 
asking a man about his own standing. Printed forms of policy are in 
most cases furnished by the broker, thus almost making it unheard of to 
have non-concurrent insurance, when a broker has placed the insurance. 
Again, the broker becomes the collector of premium for the company 
and they look to him (or should do so) for its payment, whether he has 
collected it or not. To my mind there are sufficient reasons for the ex- 
istence of insurance brokers. That the system is abused I do not deny, 
but the abuse can be traced to the cupidity and distrust of one another 
among the companies. My remedies for all difficulties suggested are 
simple and I believe can be adopted with little trouble and no bad blood, 
provided the companies really wish it. They are as follows: 

1. Companies should pay for business just what it is worth to them 
without considering the price paid by their neighbors. 

2. Nocompany sbould place its agency with an agent who is alsoa 
broker. 

3. Companies should hold all brokers liable for the amount of premiums 
upon policies committed to them. 

4. Companies should look into the character of the broker who brings 
them business, refusing to deal with any but those who are responsible. 

5. Companies should be satisfied that the party who brings the applica- 
tions of insurance is duly authorized to carry on the business. 

6. The license fee should be placed at such a figure that parties would 
not be tempted to engage in the business unless they have sufficient back- 
ing or faith in their ability to warrant their paying a.large fee. 

I believe, Mr. Editor, that should these six conditions be adopted, 
agents and companies would soon find them to be mutually advantageous, 
and that objectionable parties would soon find that the business of insur- 
ance brokerage was not a profitable one for them to engage in. 

REFORMER. 





A Veteran’s Views of Advertising. 


THE following ‘‘ retrospection,” sent out by J. H. Bates, the well-known 
advertising agent, may be read with interest and possible profit by all 
business men, and we especially commend it to managers of insurance 
companies and to agents of companies : 


I seta high value on newspaper advertising. For more than thirty 
years I have as an agent disbursed many millions for advertisers through- 
out the press of the United States and Canada. I began as a clerk with 
S. M. Pettengill, who is still in business in this city, was his only 
partner for ten years under the style of S. M. Pettengill & Co., then 
formed a partnership with D. R. Locke of the Toledo, O., Blade, under 
the style of Bates & Locke, and now for eight years have gone on alone. 

This is a good while to be steadily in one business, and as I have suc- 
ceeded fairly well in it, gaining at least a large experience, it occurred to 
me, as these active years of my past life came up in review, that neither 
publishers nor advertisers would take it amiss if I set down some conclu- 
sions I have formed at the end of so long a period of work, bearing on 
the whole subject of newspaper advertising. These I will place in a de- 
tached sort of way, without any pretense to orderly composition. 

1. When I began, newspaper advertising was not as respectable as it is 
now. Respectable is, perhaps, not quite the right word to express the 
status of a business, looked on as rather irregular and queer, but no other 
so good occurs to me just now. Regular, steady-going business houses, 
thirty years ago, felt something like shame in advertising their goods in 
the newspapers. This feeling has pretty much worn away, although some 
of it still lingers among old-fashioned business men, 

2. I should judge that the people of this country expend at least thirty 
times as much money in newspaper advertising as they did thirty years 
ago. The vast increase of population and newspapers explains a consid- 
erable part of this, but it mostly comes from the more general and freer 
use made of the advertising columns by the general public. All classes 
have come more and more to believe that the newspaper is the most im- 
personal, self-respecting and effective way of getting before the public 
with what anyone wants to say to it. 

Thirty years ago a man who should spend $25,000 a year in the news- 
papers, would attract attention as a large advertiser; now there are 
houses expending almost as much monthly, right along through the year, 
without attracting attention. Robert Bonner, whose undertakings in 
all directions have been characterized by breadth, boldness, precision 
and success, was the first to make the public familiar with large advertis- 
ing applied in the most original manner, to build up the circulation of his 
Ledger to a point never attained before or since by any journal in this 
country. though Mr. Bonner’s largest newspaper advertising was done 





twenty-five years ago (for he rapidly made his paper successful, and hav. 
ing accomplished his purpose, cut down his expenses in that channel), 
still no one has come up to the “‘ splendid audacity” of an order for one 
insertion of an advertisement to cost over $60,000. And yet in pecuniary 
matters he is a very exact and careful man, Put 

3. It agrees with my experience that newspaper advertising is profitable, 
As I look back over the very considerable number of those whose adver- 
tising I have done, I do not now recall a single one who judiciously, per- 
severingly and freely pushed good articles, of whatever kind, in the news- 
papers, and did not make at least a fair success, while a great many have 
gained ample fortunes. I will not mention names in support of this 
statement, as I could easily do, but the list is a large one. Indeed, it has 
been my observation that it is easier for large advertisers to make money 
than to keep it. Often it comes in so fast that the head gets turned, and 
lavish, personal expenditures and unprofitable investments swallow up 
the fortunes which, had they been longer in making, would likely have 
been more permanent. 

When business men come to look on the cost of steady newspaper ad- 
vertising as an investment, sure to pay as well as any other, and not un- 
likely to be exceedingly profitable, they will use it more systematically 
than heretofore, and regard it as a necessary item of expense. 

4. Ever since I have been in business, there have been wide differences 
of opinion among advertisers as to the best mediums and methods, and 
never so great as now in consequence of the rivalry between advertisers 
and agents ; and whenever anyone succeeds by the use of certain medi- 
ums in a certain way, he naturally concludes his method to be the best, 
notwithstanding another may have made an equal success by using quite 
another class of newspapers, in quite a different way. Twenty-five years 
ago, large advertisers, as a rule, contented themselves with a well-written 
and displayed advertisement taking its run on the advertising pages, or 
paid something more and used a “ special notice” in a position for a long 
time the only preferred one in the general run of newspapers, and having 
no other advantage over the ordinary advertisements than being nearer 
the reading matter. Now the struggle is to get preferred positions with 
displayed advertisements, or to work in notices and reading articles so 
that the readers of a newspaper will think them either written or selected 
by its editor. Still I do not know that advertisers now make it pay them 
any better than those did a quarter of a century ago, who used simpler 
and cheaper methods and told their stories in a plain way over their own 
names, and used the same advertisements year after year, until the public 
came to look on them not unkindly as old acquaintances. Having seen 
success obtained by so many different methods of advertising, I have 
learned to be modest in urging on customers this or that way as the only 
possible one of succeeding, and content myself with suggesting what 
would seem to be a way suited to the particular case in hand, and this 
with a feeling that other ways might possibly be as good, if not better. 
Twenty years ago [ thought I knew more about all this than I do now, 
and I leave confident and positive advice to the younger agents, who can 
speak with the happy and often winning assurance of a more limited ex- 
perience, 

5. Finally, I have found my business more pleasant to carry on than 
the average of the trades and professions. The large newspaper adver- 
tisers in my time have been, and are, as a rule, intelligent men, comfort- 
able to do business with, and I can certainly bear testimony to the honor- 
able sense of obligation among them as a business class, when I say that 
I habitually take verbal orders amounting to many thousands of dollars, 
and do not now recall an instance where the giving of such informal au- 
thority was disputed. I doubt whether many, in other lines of business, 
after thirty years’ experience, can say this; and it pleases me to think that 
the fact speaks well for both parties. I never expect to engage in any 
other line of business, and am quite content with the confidence of those 
who deal with me, and the modest profit of my transactions. 

J. H. Barss. 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 





The Berkshire Life Insurance Company. 


Tuis is the season of the year when the sun, returning from his long jour- 
ney to the south, pours upon us day by day in increasing measure his 
warm and cheering rays, the promise of flowers and harvests to come; 
and is also the season when by its annual reports the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company, year by year, shows its lengthening record of bene- 
factions, and by its solid financial condition, its promise of fulfillment of 
even greater beneficence. No more cheering to the inhabitants of snow- 
bound zones are the beams of the returning sun than are to the members 
of the Berkshire these regularly recurring reports, for they show steady 
growth in all that pertains to permanent success, and that the foundatiuns 
of the company are deep, substantial and strong. The thirty-fourth an- 
nual report is but a duplicate of those so long issued, and shows only 
what we have learned to expect—continued gains, abundant strength. 
This report typifies in striking degree the characteristics of the company’s 
management. The gains in income, in assets, in membership, in amount 
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of insurance, and in business done, show intelligent enterprise and build- 
ing for the future. The low death rate, the increased interest receipts, 
the continued absence of all speculative securities from its investments, 
the solid line of interest-bearing assets and the large surplus show that 
conservative, prudent care which is always associated with the Berkshire’s 
name. 

How skillfully the finances of the company are managed is shown by 
the fact that while the interest earnings called for by the demands of solv- 
ency during the year 1885 were $131,106.57, the actual receipts from in- 
terest and rents were $189.589.20. Or to otherwise state the fact, where 
$1 in interest was called for, the company received $1.45. The company 
is required by its assumptions, as well as by the laws of Massachusetts, to 
earn four per.cent upon its reserve fund. It received, within a fraction, 
six. Not only were the interest receipts in excess of the deuth claims of 
the year, but the total interest receipts of the company, from its organiza- 
tion, are in excess of its total death claims. 

The company’s financial strength is shown by the fac¢ that six per cent 
upon its mortgages would alone more than meet its interest earnings de- 
manded by law. In this connection it is a pleasure to state that the com- 
pany’s mortgage investment account, continued through its entire history 
of nearly thirty-five years, stands to-day without the loss of a dollar. 

The Berkshire’s dividends to members were increased eleven per cent 
in 1885—that is, for each $1 paid in dividends*in 1884, $1.11 was paid in 
1885—certainly a cheerful result in these days. 

Its careful selection of risks is well known, and reflects credit upon its 
medical staff. The Massachusetts life reports show that during the last 
ten years the life companies transacting business in that State have paid 
each year in death claims an average of 1.35 per cent of the amount at risk. 
The Berkshire’s death ratio for the same years was but I.10 per cent, or one- 
fourth of one percent less than the average. The average amount of insur- 
ance carried by these companies during these ten years was about $1,900,- 
000,000, and one-fourth of one per cent upon this amount is $4,750,000. 
Had these other companies, therefore, been as successful in their selection 
of risks as was the Berkshire, their losses would have been $4,750,000 less 
each year, or $47,500,000 less during the ten years. These are startling 
figures, and not only show the value to the members of a life company of 
careful medical selection, but also speak volumes for the care exercised 
by the Berkshire. 

This report shows that the company’s record for economical manage- 
ment is still unbroken ; and when we state that five per cent upon its 
surplus more than takes care of its home office salaries—salaries of all 
officers and clerks—we show how in the Berkshire that expense is prac- 
tically provided for without cost to the policyholders, for not one cent of 
the premium payments is needed for this purpose. 

Notwithstanding its increased income, the Berkshire returned in 1885 
to its policyholders ninety-one per cent of its entire premium receipts for 
the year, or ninety-one cents for each $1 paid by them. 

We might continue at length, for this report is as full of good things as 
is an egg of meat, but we shou'd tell only what would be expected by 
those to whom the history of the Berkshire is familiar. The Berkshire 
isa model company. It has not only long had and maintained a good 
name, but better still, has deserved it. 





The German Insurance Company, Freeport. 


Tue German Insurance Company of Freeport, I!]., recently attained its 
twenty-first birthday, and the statement made for January 1, 1886, shows 
assets of $1,843,499, and a net surplus of $234,681. The premiums in 
1885 were $1,126,149, and the losses were $533,888. From a circular is- 
sued by Secretary F. Gund, we extract : 


The German to-day, in point of age, experience and assets, stands at 
the head of Western companies. Its growth has been phenomenal. It is 
sound and on a solid foundation. Our ratio of losses to receipts shows a 
careful scrutiny of risks, and the position we have attained places us in 
the front rank and makes our agency one of the most desirable among 
agency companies. We think our agents appreciate these facts, at any 
rate the many kind expressions we are daily receiving, and the handsome 
increase of business realized from each agency from month to month, and 
encouraging assurance of still further increase, make us feel confident 
that the company is appreciated. We have reason to think that the year 
upon which we are just entering will be one of unusual activity in all de- 
partments of industry. The mechanic will find ample occupation for his 
hands and: implements, The merchant will ‘find his time fully occupied 





in supplying the wants of his customers. The busy hum of machinery in 
our myriads of manufactories will give employment to thousands of art- 
isans who will throw upon a willing market the product of their industry. 
All this will create a demand for insurance, and we confidently look for a 
busy year, and a consequently handsome increase of business. A policy 
or two more each month from each agency will of itself amount to a large 
sum. You can give us this if you wish. Let us have this evidence of 
your good will, and we shall accomplish our heart’s desire, which is to 
make the year in which we attained our majority the most memorable one 
in our history. 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


AT the meeting of the directors of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company last week the following officers were elected : President, M. V. 
B. Edgerly ; vice-president, Henry S. Lee; treasurer, Lewis J. Powers ; 
secretary, John A. Hall; actuary, Oscar B. Ireland; medical examiner, 
Dr. F. W. Chapin ; assistant medical examiner, Dr. George S. Stebbins ; 
attorney, Gideon Wells ; auditors, Henry S. Hyde and John R. Redfield ; 
finance committee, M. V. B. Edgerly, ex-officio, Henry Fuller, Jr., E. W. 
Bond (late president), Henry S. Lee and L. J. Powers; agency commit- 
tee, M. V. B. Edgerly, ex-oficio, Henry Fuller, Jr..and Gideon Wells; 
committee on losses, Gideon Wells, H. M. Phillips and E. D. Metcalf, 
The late president, E. W. Bond, persistently declined a re-election. On 
his retirement from office he was presented with an ornamental bronze 
statue of the Apollo Belvidere, mounted on a mahogany pedestal, by the 
agents and clerks of the company. 

Secretary John A. Hall of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has issued the following official notice: ‘‘ Your attention is 
called to the following change of officers in this company: Ata meeting 
of the directors, held Tuesday, February 2, M. V. B. Edgerly was elected 
president ; Henry S. Lee was elected vice-presidént; L. J. Powers was 
elected treasurer. Gideon Wells was appointed attorney for the com- 
pany. The other officers remain as heretofore.” 





The Standard Accident Insurance Company. 

Tue Standard; Accident Insurance Company of Detroit is doing a grow. 
ing business and appears to command favor from the public. The litera- 
ture of the company sets forth that it insures against every form of bodily 
injury induced by purely accidental means, guaranteeing the payment of 
the sum insured if the injury cause death within three months, or a weekly 
indemnity in case the injury totally disables the insured from labor or 
business, not to exceed fifty-two weeks for any one accident, It does not 
matter whether such accident happens while the insured is traveling on 
business or pleasure, or while on the street or the farm,in the office, store, 
workshop or mill, or in any of the lawful and useful avocations of life. 
An advertisment of this company will be found in another column. 
While the Standard is essentially the home accident company of the West, 
it has recently begun business in New York State, and George W. Sill of 
Rochester has been appointed manager. The company has been. doing 
business on a cash capital of $110,000, which has lately been increased to 
$200,000 ; $100,000 is on deposit with the State Treasurer of Michigan for 
the security of policyholders. D. M. Ferry is president ; F. W. Hayes, vice- 
president ; M. W. O’Brien, treasurer ; C. C. Bowen, secretary, and H. F. 
Lyster, M.D., chief surgeon, The Standard appears to be systematically 
developing a profitable business. 





MERE MENTION. 


—At Cincinnati, the agency firm of Miller, Dickerson & Co. has been 
changed to Miller, Carey & Co. 

—Byron G. Stark of Saginaw has been appointed State agent of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company for Michigan. 

—George Bogue, receiver of the Chicago Life Insurance Company, has 
been authorized by the court to sell a block of real estate for $37,500. 

—Charles H. Ferguson, general agent at Chicago for Cook county, 
Ill., of the Mutual Life of New York, has admitted to partnership Harry 
S. Winston, a grandson of the late President Winston, who has heretofore 
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been connected with the Omaha office of the company. The style of firm 
will be Ferguson & Winston, 

—H. H. Brown & Co. of Chicago have been appointed local agents of 
the Accident Insurance Company of North America by State Agent 
Wheeler. 

—George W. Montgomery & Co. of Chicago have refitted their offices, 
Nos. 204 and 206 La Salle street, and they are now as complete and hand- 
some as any in the city—the offices we mean. 

—The North American Life Assurance Company of Toronto has issued 
a ‘‘ daily reminder ” calendar, the pads on which the days of the month 
are denoted furnishing room also for memoranda. 

—J. Walter Searing of Morristown, N. J., general insurance agent, 
advertises his agency this year by a series of artistic calendars, some of 
the best that have been distributed among the insurance fraternity. 


—A. R. Edwards has been appointed local agent of the Franklin Insur. 
ance Company of Columbus, O., at Chicago, and was on Friday last ad- 
mitted as a member of class No.1 of the Chicago Fire Underwriters 
Association. 

—The Pittsburgh (Pa.) common council has increased the pay of all the 
employees of its fire department $30 per annum each, which sum, however, 
will not be paid to them, but set aside asa life and accident insurance 
fund for their benefit. 

—Under the head of assets in our table of fire insurance statistics, pub- 
lished in recent issues of THE SpecTaATor, the guarantee capital of the 
Mutual Fire of New York, $299,103, was printed. The total assets of the 
Mutual Fire are $780,853. 

—The portefolio blotters issued by the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany are both unique and convenient. The fair sex are not forgotten by 
the great company, and “absorbed thoughts,” tied with a. ribbon, are de- 
signed to blot their i//et-doux. 

—The United States Live Stock Mutual Aid Society of Baltimore, 
which has an office at Chicago, has been recently written up by The 
Chicago Tribune. It appears that the references of the society deny that 
they gave the use of their names to the society. The society, in the lan- 
guage of its vice-president, assesses to pay its losses and expenses, and 
has no reserve fund. 

—William E. Dodsworth of New Orleans, who has been in the em- 
ploy of the Crescent Insurance Company for the past five years, has gone 
into the agency and brokerage business, his office at present being Nos. 
67 and 69 Camp street. Mr. Dodsworth is a reliable and trustworthy 
young man, and he offers a good opening to two or three companies 
desiring to do an agency business there, 

—Four Pittsburgh fire insurance companies—the Allemannia, Boat- 
mans, Pennsylvania and Peoples—have arranged to write a joint policy 
in San Francisco and on the Pacific Coast,-under the name of the Pitts- 
burgh Underwriters, with Hutchinson & Mann of San Francisco as man- 
agers. This is much better than launching out as individual companies, 
and will,-no doubt, prove both safe for the insured and advantageous for 
the several companies named.— Zhe New York Daily Commercial Bulletin. 


—The:annual meeting of stockholders of the Hartford Steamboiler In- 
spection and Insurance Company was held Tuesday, and the report pre- 
sented showed that the company passed in 1885 a very prosperous year. 
The company received premiums amounting to $354,361, and the ratio of 
losses incurred to this item was 3.2 per cent. The company has continued 
its usual careful attention to inspecting boilers, hence this low ratio. 
The total income was $383,030, as compared with total expenditures (in- 
cluding a ten per cent dividend) amounting to $311,901. The assets 
increased from $505,274 to $584,184, and the net surplus from $86,905 to 
$111,517. The amount of insurance in force December 31, 1885, was 
$33.415,396. 

—Under date of Friday the following was telegraphed from Hartford, 
Conn.: ‘‘ A sensation occurred 1n the Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives to-day when an insurance bill, substantially the same as the New 
Hampshire law, was brought up for action on a question of reference. 
Mr. Clark, author of the bill, and who is a large manufacturer who has 
had trouble with the fire insurance companies, sent a letter to the clerk’s 
desk, and demanded that it be read. It was a copy of a circular letter 
addressed by a New York fire insurance company to its Connecticut 
agents with reference to this and other insurance measures introduced 





by Mr. Clark. The agent was instructed to use his influence with the 
member of the legislature from his own town against Clark’s bills, and 
the letter closes with a suggestion that the company expects to have the 
‘active co-operation ’ of the agents, if needed. This plain reference to 
the prospective organization of an insurance lobby created the sensation, 
Mr. Clark declines to reveal where he obtained the circular. The Hart- 
ford companies have organized to defeat these insurance bills, and have 
engaged counsel to contest them at a hearing by the insurance committee 
next Thursday.” 


—Now that the Equitable Life has bought the Walford library, it seems 
certain that if the Cyclopedia is ever to be completed some American 
must do the job. The Insurance Journalists’ Association would do a fine 
thing by taking hold of this work and carrying it forward to comple- 
tion.— Zhe Chronicle. The above suggestion is indeed a sensible one, and 
we hope to see it adopted by the parties in interest.—.Standard. There is 
one man in that association who, by reason of his scholarly attainments, 
studious habits and bibliographical knowledge, is pre-eminently fitted for 
that work, and that man’s name is Nichols. 


—A dispatch from Hartford asserts that Colonel Woodruff, one of 
Governor Waller’s staff, publicly questions the financial soundness of the 
Continental Life Insurance Company of Hartford. He asserts that the 
company has been so mismanaged, that the ‘‘ surplus has been decreased 
$500,000 within two or three years” (which is not true according to official 
reports), and that ‘‘a similar amount of government bonds has been with- 
drawn from the institution where they were deposited, and have been dis- 
posed of in a secret and illegal manner.” He requests the Insurance 
Commissioner to wind up the company. Whether the complainant has 
sufficient influence to induce the company to make a public response re- 
mains to be seen. 


—Nicholas C. Miller, in a late interview, speaking about reserves, said : 
‘* There needs to be an entire change in the method of calculating the re- 
insurance reserve. As at present calculated the reserve is now larger 
than is necessary to pay the losses except upon term pulicies. The rule 
should be to charge up against the policies just what it would take to pay 
the expected losses upon them, and not what it is assumed they can be 
reinsured for, or for what they may be canceled. In calculating the re- 
serve upon the premiums the basis taken is fluctuating. One year on the 
same risk $25 may be received, for which $12.50 has to be reserved. The 
next year, and this is not without precedent, the same risk may be taken 
at $15, on which the reserve is $7.50. Thus, while the rates are going 
down there will be an apparent profit, but the losses on that class of busi- 
ness will be just as great in the aggregate. The present system is all 
right enough, so far as it relates only to short term and annual policies, 
but with term policies, where a company gives a five-year policy for a 
three-year rate, or a three-year policy for a two-year rate, it cuts sharply 
against the companies, and in effect the more business of that kind done 
by a company the worse off it will be. The fault in this case lies alto- 
gether with the companies. Ten years ago less than one-seventh of the 
local business was in term policies, and now it is fully one-half,” 


—The Insurance World recently printed the following: ‘‘No man is 
better known to the insurance profession than P. Tertius Kempson, M. 
D. For about a quarter of a century he has been going in and out of in- 
surance offices. He is still young and full of sap, and he looks it. Will 
he ever grow old? Has he discovered the secret of the immortals? -They 
say he is seventy-two! He came into insurance journalism in the morn- 
ing, when Tom Jones was The Monitor, and he’s as full of reminiscences 
of that worthy pioneer as an egg of meat. The doctor is always a wel- 
come guest in an insurance office, for he is a man of cultivation, and be- 
sides he is a walking encyclopedia of insuranceinformation. Everybody 
tells him everything, and he tells everybody—only the news about insur- 
ance, nothing else. He never said an unkind thing or an ungenerous 
thing in his life. On what would be ordinarily considered the autumnal 
side of a life—we don’t know how many years he means to persist in re- 
maining young—you see, he has caught a good deal of sunshine. Some 
years since he married the celebrated painter, Mrs. Julia Beers, a sister of 
those noted painters, William and James Hart. Mrs. Kempson is a 
woman of rare genius. Sheis acolorist. She has been an exhibitor at 
the National Academy for twenty years, and is painting to-day better than 
she ever did. The doctor lives at his ease at Metuchen, N. J., drives a 
fine pair of horses, and is happy. And he deserves to be,” 
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